Movie Censorship Statute — 


_ Pennsylvania’s movie censorship stat- 
jute, passed last fall, has been found un- 
/constitutional. Under the law, a three- 
‘man board could seek an injunction 
/against the showing or advertising of 
any film (after public showing to get 
fout from under any charge of prior 


dren 17 years old and under. 
Success or failure of the law was 
expected to guide other states in legis- 
lating movie exhibition. 

_ Among the points made by the court 
was the instance of large daily Phila- 
| delphia papers circulating outside the 
state that could publish ads for movies 
| shown outside the state. For these papers 
‘the law would impose “an undue bur- 
| den on interstate commerce.” 

| Council of Motion Picture Organiza- 
F tions, Inc., took a full-page ad in Editor 
& Publisher to announce the industry’s 
| victory. The Council could find “no rec- 
| ord of any serious newspaper opposition 
to the bill.” 


Former FCC Chairman Charges 
Government Lawyers Push Secrecy 


A former Federal Communications 
“Commission chairman told the Federal 
Bar Association (9-15-60) that govern- 
‘ment attorneys rather than agency heads 
make the decisions to suppress informa- 
tion. 
; Paul A. Porter said that government 
‘attorneys would build a category of 
‘classified information “in the interest 
of efficient administration,” and he pre- 
dicted courts would recognize it to a 
“limited degree.” 
Before allowing suppression, the 
courts, Porter said, should require gov- 
ernment to state specifically why certain 
"information should not be disclosed. 


Pentagon Declassifies War Secrets 
- The Defense Department has an- 
“nounced (8-6-60) removal of secrecy 
tags on 30,000 reports representing 
much of the work of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development during 
World War II. 
Time and advancing technology, the 
department said, made useless further 
concealment of the group’s reports. 


Hi 


FCC Policy Statement Calls It 
Program Evaluation, Not Control 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has issued (7-29-60) a policy 
statement relating to programming to- 
gether with a large (368 pp.) interim 
report growing out of a 17-month in- 
vestigation of radio-TV programming. 

It will be FCC’s policy to ask the 
seeker of a new or renewed license to 
show that a survey of the program wish- 
es of the audience has been made with 
a detail of the station’s fulfillment of 
the public wish. 

Said Broadcasting (9-8-60): “It is 
the FCC’s contention it can evaluate a 
programming report of that kind with- 
out straying into program control. That, 
we suggest, is impossible.” 


Law Renders Payola Not Proper 


President Eisenhower has signed (9- 
13-60) a bill providing penaities for 
broadcasters who deceive the public 
through such practices as rigging quiz 
shows and taking money for covert 
advertising. 

The Senate softened certain harsh 
measures the House included in the 
original bill, notably provisions for sus- 
pension. of license of the wrongdoing 
station and fines of $1000 a day for 
however long the given offense should 
be continued. 

The Senate fixed a maximum fine of 
$10,000, and knocked out suspensions, 
noting that the public would be penal- 
ized if they were allowed. 


Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 


Senator Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr., Missouri, died in Washington 
on September 13, 1960. He was 
57 years old. 

Senator Hennings was chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on 


Constitutional Rights which ad- 


vanced the freedom of information 
cause in Congress. 

A summary of the work of Sen- 
ator Hennings and his subcommit- 
tee in this area, available on re- 
quest, is carried in Freedom of 
Information Center Publication 


No. 41. 


Moss Counsel Submits 
New Fol Proposal 


First draft of a bill that would amend 
the 1946 Administrative Procedure Act 
was presented by Jacob Scher, chief 
counsei of the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on Government Operations (Rep. 
jJonn E. Moss, chairman), to the annual 
convention of the kederai Bar Associa- 
tion (9-15-60). 

Ihe draft proposes a federal public 
records law that would allow anyone 
denied information by a government 
agency to appeal to a federal district 
court for a mandamus or injunction to 
force out the information. 

Scher explained that his revision 
would affect the practice of withholding 
information on piea of “executive priv- 
iiege,” for it would spell out the fact 
that notning in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act could be held as authority 
to withhold information from Congress. 

In its provision for court appeal the . 
Scher draft goes beyond the late Senator 
Thomas Hennings’s bill to amend the 
Procedure Act (S.2780). The language 
of this bill was intended to make clear 
that the act’s purpose was to expedite, 
not interfere with, the flow of informa- 
tion from government while spelling out 
the special conditions under which gov- 
ernment might withhold records. The 
Scher draft makes much the same pro- 
visions for excepting defense secrets, 
records restricted by prior laws, and 
those that, if made public, would wrong 
an individual in his right to privacy. 

Senator Hennings’s bill was favorably 
reported out of his Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee last January, when it was 
forwarded to the parent Senate Judici- 
ary Committee which has taken no 
action. : 

The Scher draft is being circulated 
among lawyers, editors, and other in- 
terested people whose comment is in- 
vited. Scher has indicated the proposal 
might be introduced at the next session 
of Congress. 


Congress Still Denied Information 
On Foreign Aid Expenditures 


Failure has ended the second attempt 
of the House of Representatives to in- 
clude in the foreign aid money bill a 
clause that would shut off money to 
any country on which information 
sought by Congress or the General Ac- 
counting Office is refused. 

The Senate substituted (9-22-60) the 
language of last year’s bill which allows 
fund stoppage thirty-five days following 
request for information not forthcoming 
in that time unless the President certifies 
he has ordered closure and gives his 
reasons. 


Fol in the States 


Missouri | 

A county circuit judge has ordered 
(9-14-60) the mayor of Independence to 
make available the city’s financial rec- 
ords to officers of the Good Government 
League of Independence, a citizens’ 
group. 

Reason the mayor gave for not al- 
lowing the group inspection of the rec- 
ords was lack of space for both the 
group’s and city’s auditors to work. 


Rhode Island 

Rhode Island’s Board of Education 
voted 5-2 (9-15-60) to continue to hold 
its meetings without attendance by press 
or public. Vote was prompted by the 
campaign of Robert Finkelstein, new 
board member, who would open the 
_meetings except for executive sessions 
as the “occasion demands.” 

The board chairman, under current 
practice, reports board actions subse- 
quent to the meeting. 

According to a survey made by Mr. 
Finkelstein, Rhode Island is the only 
state with a board of education that 
“unequivocally excludes the press and 
the public from its meetings.” 

The Providence Journal’s digest of 
the 48-state survey shows [Illinois and 
Wisconsin without state boards of edu- 
cation but requiring open meetings of 
school bodies where action is to be 
taken, Mississippi reserving right to ex- 
ecutive sessions, 24 boards of the re- 
maining 45 states required by law to 
hold open meetings while 21 do so as a 
matter of “sound educational policy.” 


Tennessee 

Memphis (Tenn.) Mayor Henry Loeb 
has opened the City Commission’s ex- 
ecutive sessions to reporters. The ses- 
sions are held mornings prior to after- 
noon public sessions. 

The mayor said times will arise when 
closed meetings will be held, where 
confidential matter will be presented to 
the reporters as such, but that he would 
like to try to keep all meetings open. 

Tennessee has an open public records 
law, but none for meetings. 


These states forbid publication of 
names of wrongdoing juveniles: Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion receives a $62 million subsidy from 
government. 
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State Suggests ‘K’ Ration 


Just what news he would cause 
the State Department did not 
know, but on the basis of past 
performance the department sur- 
mised it would be bad and infor- 
mally asked the networks not to 
make the home screen a propagan- 
da platform for Premier Khrush- 
chev during his visit to the United 
States. 

The networks did as they had 
planned to do, covered the “hard 
news” in which K took part, much 
of which he made, but invited him 
to appear on no studio programs. 

A Harvard law club would have 
given the Russian leader the free- 
dom of Cambridge, an impossibili- 
ty since the United States restrict- 
ed his movements to Manhattan. 
(Later the restriction was eased 
to allow him to go to a Russian 
embassy estate on Long Island.) 
Fellow students at Rutgers Univer- 
sity outvoted the five who sought 
State’s permission for a K visit to 
the campus. 

The Overseas Press Club invited 
him aboard to speak and answer 
questions, lost four members, 
picked up five new. At last ac- 
counting, K was yet to address the 
club, was doing most of his pub- 
lic speaking outside the U.N. from 
the balcony of the embassy build- 
ing. 

He did appear on the syndicat- 
ed program “Open End” (David 
Susskind) whose sponsor, a Man- 
hattan brokerage firm, asked but 
did not get a disclaimer read into 
the program. The firm subsequent- 
ly dropped the program, saying it 
had received dozens of letters ap- 
plauding its disassociation from 
the K interview. 

One verdict on the newsworthi- 
ness of the matter was in when a 
passer-by, noting a small crowd 
outside the hotel where K and Cas- 
tro were meeting, asked, “Who’s 
inside? Casey Stengel?” 


Ghana Censors Opposition Paper 


The Ghanaian government has set up 
its own news agency, the seven-man 
board of directors to be appointed by 
the Minister of Information, and an- 
nounced that henceforth the country’s 
sole opposition paper, the Ashanti Pio- 
neer, must be censored before any issue 
is sold. (9-3-60) 

Object of the government’s news 
agency, the government announced, is 
to “provide for dissemination of truth- 
ful, unbiased news.” 


Survey Indicates 
Fol Gains on Campus 


Meetings of state university and lane 
grant college governing boards are be 
ing opened increasingly, according té 
survey results released by the Universit 
of Colorado. 

Sixty-seven institutions answered ; 
questionnaire on access to governins 
board meetings. Many of the replie: 
indicated easing of access was a recen’ 
development. 

Open meetings were claimed by 17 & 
20 state universities, 16 of 24 land 
grant state universities, 11 of 14 land 
grant colleges, and 4 of 6 Negro land 
grant colleges, making it 16 of the re 
spondent institutions that presently close 
board meetings. 


The doors will sometimes be open 
when the board of regents of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota meets, the Univer. 
sity’s new president has announced. 

E&P reports (9-10-60) a recent meet. 
ing closed for the first three hours, then 
open for one hour. Press was issued a 
list of topics discussed in the closed 
portion of the meeting. 


The doors stay closed in Rhode Island 
where the Board of Trustees of State 
Colleges has voted unanimously (9-15. 
60) to continue exclusive policy. Ne 
reasons were given by the board. 


Court Finds Tapes of Proceedings 


Not in Violation of Canon 35 


A division of the Ohio Supreme Court 
has ruled (June 1960) that taping o! 
court proceedings for future broadcas' 
does not constitute broadcasting from 
the courtroom, prohibited under Ohio’: 
adoption of Canon 35. 

The question grew out of taping of < 
Cleveland traffic court’s proceeding: 
which, after editing, were aired in ¢ 
30-minute program. Contested cases anc 
those in which the defendant asked tha 
no recording be made were not used o1 
the program. 


TV More Welcome at City Hall 


A UPI survey indicates little — anc 
lessening — opposition to radio-TV cov 
erage of city council meetings. Nev 
York City’s council meetings are stil 
off limits, but Chicago’s have this yea 
been opened under a set of groun 
rules whereby local stations take turn 
in taping sessions. 

Coverage practices vary in the man 
cities allowing electronic reporting, rang 
ing from live coverage to no coverag 
at all on pleas of dullness. (In a 2-hou 
tape of the Chicago council, 20 minute 
was for business, the rest for oratory. 


A Free-Born American to an Englishwoman 


In her book, Domestic Manners of the Americans, Mrs. Frances Trollope 
gave her account of what she saw in America, 1828-31. Though she found 
much of the land beautiful, she did not care for the egalitarian spirit of 
its people. 

Here Mrs. Trollope reports a dialogue with a “free-born” (“I’m-as- 
good-as-you-are”) American: 

“You spend a good deal of time reading the newspapers.” 

“And Id like you to tell me how we can spend it better. How should 
freemen spend their time, but looking after their government, and watch- 
ing that them fellers as-we gives offices to, doos their duty, and gives 
themselves no airs?” 

“But I sometimes think, sir, that your fences might be in more 
thorough repair, and your roads in better order, if less time was spent 
in poiitics.” 

“The Lord! to see how little you knows of a free country! Why, 
what’s the smoothness of a road, put against the freedom of a free-born 
American? And what does a broken zig-zag signify, comparable to know- 
ing that the men what we have been pleased to send up to Congress, speaks 
handsome and straight, as we chooses they should?” 

“It is from a sense of duty, then, that you all go to the liquor store 
to read the papers?” 

“To be sure it is, and he’d be no true born American as didn’t. I 
don’t say that the father of a family should always be after liquor, but 
I do say that I’d rather have my son drunk three times in a week, than 
not look after the affairs of his country.” (Domestic Manners of Americans, 


by Mrs. Frances Trollope. Edited by Donald Smalley. New York: Vintage 


Books, 1960. pp. 102-3.) 


Events Abroad 


Ceylon 

The government of Ceylon has an- 
nounced (8-12-60) plans to nationalize 
all but a small segment of the nation’s 
press. Due to be taken over by the gov- 
ernment and stock in them sold to a 
broadly based ownership are the two 
major newspaper groups, Associated 
Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd., and Times 
of Ceylon Company, which between 
them publish seven of the country’s 
eight daily papers. 

No reasons for the take-over were 
given. Observers note that in recent 
elections the entire national press op- 


posed the Freedom Party which gained © 


an absolute majority in Parliament. 
The AP reported (9-3-60) passage of 
a resolution by the 300-member Ceylon 
Journalists Association welcoming the 
end of private newspaper ownership. 


Formosa 

Late in July there were rumors that 
Formosa would have a new daily, the 
World Daily News, formerly published 
in Peiping. 

The minister of the interior said (7- 
28-60) that the government did not ban 
new newspapers, only restricted news- 
print because of supply shortage. 

Looking forward to a lifting of news- 
print restrictions, two other newspapers 
formerly printed in China joined the 
Daily News in asking permission to re- 


sume publication, while seven publica- 
tions asked to step up publication to 
daily ftequency. 


Lei Chen, publisher of Taipei’s Free 
China Fortnightly, a long time opponent 
of the Chiang regime, has been arrested 
on a sedition charge. 

Reuters reported that Current Democ- 
racy, a biweekly magazine, and China 
Post, an. English-language newspaper, 
attacked the government’s action. 


France 


Fears, based on rumor, of an increase 
of governmental intervention in the 
French press may have been allayed by 
this paragraph in Le Figaro (8-12-60) : 

“After inquiry at the best sources, 
we are in a position to declare that the 
eventual reform of certain articles of 
the law of 1881 on the press will not be 
by decree but by legislative measure 
put forward and discussed, when the 
time comes, in parliament.” 

A committee of high officials has been 
appointed to consider existing press law 
and possible changes in the national 
interest (specifically, how to handle ad- 
verse comment on the Algerian war.) 
There is no press representative on the 
committee. 

A dispatch to Editor & Publisher 
(8-20-60) from a correspondent in Paris 
states that when the matter of press re- 
form comes before Parliament the re- 
sults will be less drastic than rumored, 
though no doubt there will be “an at- 


tempt to curb systematic printing of 
matter that can hardly be called patri- 
otic.” 


Charles Hauser, UPI correspondent, 
reported from Paris (8-10-60) “In- 
formed sources have revealed the gov- 
ernment study report rewrites 34 of the 
69 articles in the law of 1881, and adds 
three new ones.” 

Among changes instanced in the re- 
port: increased penalities for defamation 
and false news; seizure of publications 
printing material liable to cause “de- 
moralization of the army”; and top-of- 
front-page position for official reply to 
false news or defamation, the offending 
article not to be reprinted at that time. 


In other actions concerning the 
French press, a high court ruled that 
the government exceeded its powers in 
its seizure of editions of Le Monde 
and France-soir (January 1957). 

The Ministry of Defense seized (9- 
14-60) the editions of two leading op- 
position weekly newspapers, L’Express 
and France-Observateur, charging they 
contained articles likely to encourage 
draft dodging. Police raided (10-1-60) 
the offices of three opposition magazines, 
detaining 13 writers and publishers op- 
posed to the Algerian war. 


Japan 

Foreign Correspondents Club of Ja- 
pan has made formal complaint to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs over ex- 
clusion of foreign correspondents at a 
press conference open to Japanese cor- 
respondents, 

The conference in question concerned 
ratification of the Japanese-United States 
Security Treaty. The case of exclusion 
was not an isolated one. Each Japanese 
ministry has its private, autonomous 
Japanese press club. Most of these deny 
coverage of press conferences by foreign 
correspondents, a denial the ministries 
go along with. 


Morocco 


The Moroccan government has an- 
nounced (9-6-60) a new press law au- 
thorizing the premier or minister of the 
interior to suspend any publication that 
“commits an offense against the basic 
political or religious institutions of the 
kingdom.” 


Operation of three Moroccan news- 
papers that had criticized the govern- 
ment has been halted. Involved are one 
English and two French papers, part of 
a foreign press of seven dailies and 30 
weeklies operating on temporary licenses 
the government is empowered to call in 
at any time. 
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————..' “Report on South Korea.’ 
IPI Report, July 1960 (Vol. 9, No. 
3). pp. 4-5. 
Report on an IPI commission study 
of the status of the South Korean 
press prior to the overthrow (4-26- 
60) of the Rhee government. Commis- 
sion felt a free press did not exist and 
so could not recommend formation of 
a National Committee of the IPI 
there. (By next’ December the IPI 
will have reconsidered admission of 
South Korea to membership. ) 
Bryan, Carter R. “ ‘Enlightenment of 
the People Without Hindrance’: The 
Swedish Press Law of 1766.” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, Summer 1960 (Vol. 
36, No. 3). pp. 431-434. 
Summary of history of a press law 
pre-eminent both in point of time and 
liberalism which in its most recent 
amendment (1949) as in the original 
(1776) makes part of the guarantee of 
a free press the right to access to 
government information. 
Danilov, Victor J. “More College Boards 
Opening Meetings.” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, Sept. 24, 1960 (Vol. 93, No. 
39). p. 104. 
Results of a survey indicating that 41 
of 67 tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities hold open meetings of gov- 
erning boards. 
Dessinges, P. M. “France — And Press 
Freedom.” IPI Report, July 1960 
(Vol. 9, No. 3). pp. 5-7. 
Fullest account of the situation where- 
in the French press has had to pull 
itself together to protest against high- 
handed measures of a growingly hos- 
tile government. Government seizure 
of editions has occasioned financial 
loss to some papers. Once the Algeri- 
an crisis is resolved, current press- 
government differences should disap- 
pear. 
Etheridge, Jr., James. “Florida’s Edu- 
cational TV.” State Government, Sum- 
mer 1960 (Vol. XXXIII, No. 3). 
pp. 188-191. 
Report on Florida’s progress toward 
its goal, defined by legislative act in 
1957, of interconnecting the state’s 
universities, junior colleges and edu- 
cational TV stations in a state-wide 
network for transmission of educa- 
tional courses. 
Halpert, Saul E. “The Vanishing News- 
cast.” New Republic, August 29, 1960 
(Vol. 143, Nos. 9-10). pp. 11-14. 
In the search of the dollar, broadcast 
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news has been reduced in time and 
quality. Among abuses enumerated: 
farming out news writing to spon- 
sor’s ad agency; for higher ratings 
preferring the TV “personality” over 
good judge of news who may not put 
on “good show”; expanded coverage 
of crime, etc. 


Hangen, Welles. “How Nasser Grabbed 


the Press.” JPI Report, July 1960 
(Vol. 9, No. 3). pp. 1-3. 

Detailed account of the nationaliza- 
tion (5-24-60) of the Egyptian press 
which has demoralized Egyptian and 
Syrian newsmen and hurt “what was 
once the most articulate and sophisti- 
cated press in the Arab world.” 


Henry, John R. “Murder Trial Cover- 


age.” ASNE Bulletin, September 1, 
1960 (No. 434). pp. 12-14. 

Spectacular trial— verbatim radio 
coverage, still photography — raises 
old question, was coverage a public 
service or a public circus. Writer 
says trial may have been spectacular, 
but not the innovations in reporting. 


Heymann, Curt L. “Revision of French 


Press Law.” Overseas Press Bulletin, 
August 20, 1960 (Vol. 15, No. 34). 
pp. 4-5. 

More on the currently much debated 
point of how free is the French press, 
how free will it be under the rumored 
reform of the 1881 press law. Writer 
says “. . . press censorship under the 
Fifth Republic is not a major tragedy 
in these trying times. But it is tragic 


Lee, Bruce. “What’s Wrong With the 


American Press.” Leisure, August 
1960 (Vol. I, No. 3). pp. 55-574f. 
What is wrong with the press is that 
it allows too many special interest 
people to pick up too many tabs to 
the satisfaction of publishers who are 
money men, not newsmen. 


Liebling, A. J. “Inflamed But Cool.” 


New Yorker, August 20, 1960 (Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 27). pp. 86-98. 

Study of New York City press cover- 
age of Long Island Railroad strike 
shows uniform bias against labor, 
‘. . . what newspapers call pighead- 
edness in a railroad conductor is 
what they call devotion to principle 
in a railroad president.” 


Orr, Jack. “Don’t Bank on the Polls.” 


Nation, Oct. 1, 1960 (Vol. 191, No. 
10). pp. 198-201, 

Digest of recent failures by pollsters 
and a criticism of polling and publi- 
clzing opinion. 


Rovere, Richard et al. “A Last Look at 


Television.” Esquire, October 1960 
Vol. LIV, No. 4). pp. 114-117. 

A group of critics watched the three 
networks for one day. If there is any- 
thing good about television program- 
ming, the critics failed to unearth it. 
Last critic exonerates television, 


blames society. — ay 

Steigleman, Walter, and. Paul Jess. 
“Publication of Juvenile Names.” 
Journalism Quarterly, Summer 1960 
Vol. 36, No. 3). pp. 393-397. : 
Policies of editors around the nation 
tend to favor naming the juvenile 
even to point of evading statutes for- 
bidding publicity. : 

Warner, Bob. “An Emerging Press: The 
African Story.” Editor & Publisher, 
August 27, 1960 (Vol. 93, No. 35). 
pp. 12ff. 
Roundup of situation of the press, its 
numbers and problems in the African 
countries. Press seen as dominated by 
four groups: African political, white 
political, missionary, and anti-cleri- 
cal. 

Werth, Alexander. “Is the French Press 
Free?” Nation, September 3, 1960 
(Vol. 191, No. 6). pp. 112-113. 
There is more confiscation (procedure 
detailed) than in comparable times 
in past. Press laws are up for revision 
placing greater control on the press 
whose “‘present conformism”’ rules out 
any sharp reaction. 


Books 


Downs, Robert B., ed. The First Free- 
dom, Chicago: American Library As: 
sociation, 1960. 469 pp. 3 
An anthology of writings, most of 
them contemporary (including all re 
cent Supreme Court decisions on 
obscenity-based censorship), dealing 
with the rights to write, publish, and 
read, ; 

Haney, Robert W. Comstockery in 
America. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. 
199 pp. ' 
A study of what motivates and sus- 
tains citizen groups who declare them- 
selves keepers of the public morals, 
Book carries a large bibliography on 
censorship of morals. 

Summerfield, Arthur E. (as told to 
Charles Hurd). U.S. Mail: The Story 
of the United States Postal Service. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1960. : 
In what is billed as “the first history” 
of the postal service, the Postmaster 
General presents his position on ob- 
scene literature in the mail and the 
organization of the department’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Literature. 


Another Equal Time Vignette 


The rival for congressional office of 
the West Virginia sheriff who conducts 
a daily radio program must be given 
equal time, says the FCC. Last March 
the commission allowed that equal time 
need not be granted the political rival 
of a Texas TV weatherman (not re- 
ferred to on the air by name). 


Secrecy Fails Science, 
Dr. Teller Charges 


In the last of a six-part syndicated 
articles series, Dr. Edward Teller, ‘“‘fa- 
ther” of the hydrogen bomb, called for 
the abolition of secrecy as a first step 
to disarmament. The articles were writ- 
ten by Ralph S. O’Leary, science editor 
of the Houston Post. They appeared in 
the early part of September. 

In the article, Dr. Teller states: 

“There should be no disarmament 
without inspection. There can be no 
inspection without information. Infor- 
mation cannot be adequate as long as 
we permit secrecy to continue.” 

And, again, “How did secrecy serve 
us so far? While we had a nuclear 
monopoly there seemed to be reason to 
keep our secrets. But today the Russians 
are in possession of every major tech- 
nical secret which we discovered. 

“Some of these secrets they learned 
from spies. Most of the secrets they 
tound out by their own excellent tech- 
nical efforts.” 

And, “What limits the spread of nu- 
clear arms is nuclear technology and not 
nuclear secrecy.” 

Dr. Teller also saw the United States’ 
practice of secrecy as a “divisive power” 
between other free nations and the 
United States. 


Council Doubts Constitutionality 
Of Louisiana Obscenity Statute 


Louisiana has a new anti-obscenity 
statute (6-30-60) which defines obscene 
literature as intended to appeal primari- 
ly to the prurient interest of the average 
person. American Book Publishers 
Council argues this is likely unconstitu- 
tional because it strays from the defini- 
tion of obscenity given by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the Roth case which 
says that whether the interest is pruri- 
ent or not is to be judged in the light 
of community standards. The Supreme 
Court has not admitted in argument the 
intention of the publisher. 


So far as a federal district judge 
is concerned, the Post Office Department 
has won its case (8-15-60) against three 
magazines with primary appeal to homo- 
sexuals. (Trim, Manual, and The Gre- 
cian Guild Pictorial). 


“The doctrine of Dulles that news- 
papermen should not be permitted to 
go abroad unless their journey ‘is in 
the interest of the United States’ is a 
logical absurdity. It is always in the 
interests of the United States to know 
the truth, although it may be ruinous 
to the Administration.” —Gerald W. 
Johnson, The New Republic, Sept. 19, 
1960. 


FTC Seeks to Force Open 
Records of the Census Bureau 
The Federal Trade Commission thinks 


census returns are not as confidential as 
the Census Bureau thinks they are. 
Soon, Advertising Age reports, the Su- 
preme Court will decide who thinks 
rightly. 

It is the FTC’s argument that in its 
guarantee of confidertce the Bureau 
promises more than law allows it to 
deliver. The FTC thinks its power of 
subpeena is in issue, and that this power 
should be in full force unless there is 
a specific congressional act to the con- 
trary. 

If FTC wins its case, the Census 
Bureau feels its relationship with busi- 
ness will be greatly harmed. If the FTC 
loses the case and its subpoena power is 
thus limited, its supporters predict eva- 
sion of responsibilities to government by 
business. 


“Psephology” — according to a New 
York Times editorial (8-25-60), “a 
name applied to the pseudo-science of 
finding how people voted last time, how 
they will vote the next time. 


The Critic and 
The Subcommittee 


Kenneth Tynan, British drama 
critic and until recently interim 
drama critic for the New Yorker, 
reveals in the October issue of 
Harper’s his secret interrogation 
last May by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee’s interest in 
Tynan stemmed from a newspaper 
ad he had signed that called for 
honest reporting of the Cuban rev- 
olution and a television script he 
had written concerning American 
noncomformists. 

“Such was the caliber of the in- 
quisition,’ Tynan writes, “that 
astonished amusement became the 
only possible response.” 

He was asked if he were aware 
that President Eisenhower in a 
speech had called the Castro gov- 
ernment a menace to the Western 
Hemisphere, and did he think he 
was “justified in holding opinions 
that openly defied those of the 
President of the United States?” 

Says Tynan, “I brooded over 
this for a long, incredulous mo- 
ment, and then replied that I was 
English and that I had been form- 
ing opinions all my life without 
worrying for a second whether or 
not they coincided with those of 
the President of the United States.” 


Ad Controls 


Ad Man Suggests Policing Body 


Establishment of an independent body 
to police advertising has been suggested 
by an advertising agency executive. 
Walter Weir, Donahue & Coe, Inc., told 
the Cleveland Advertising Club (9-8-60) 
that while self-regulation by the industry 
had value it was “unrealistic to expect 
competitors to feel comfortable criticiz- 
ing one another.” 

Mr. Weir suggested that the policing 
body be staffed with “honorably re- 
tired” advertising people, along with 
legal, research, and creative personnel. 

He found need of this remedial ac- 
tion in the continued growth of criticism 
of advertising which, he said, must “in- 
evitably” weaken the power of advertis- 
ing. 


Retailers who sell within their own 
states but who purchase outside are 
subject to FTC jurisdiction, according 
to FTC chairman Ear] W. Kintner in a 
recent speech. (8-8-60) 

Until FTC action against allegedly 
false advertising by a New York depart- 
ment store last June, local retailers were 
generally happy in the thought that they 
were beyond the commission’s reach. 


Louisiana became the second state 
with a right-to-advertise statute which, 
like Ohio’s pioneering bill, forbids limi- 
tation of advertising not indecent or 
fraudulent by boards created by the 
legislature. 

A bill that would have extended 
Louisiana’s 2 per cent sales tax to news- 
paper advertising has been killed in leg- 
islative committee. 


New Jersey joins Washington in ap- 
pointing a governor’s commission to 
look into advertising practices. In New 
Jersey the 10-member body is called 
the “Unfair Advertising Study Commis- 
sion.” 


PR’s Bill: 2 Billion Dollars 


Business and industry are putting 
over 2 billion dollars into public rela- 
tions activities, and public relations offi- 
cials say expenditures will reach the 6 
billion mark within ten years. (UPI 
story, 8-28-60) 

There are more than 100,000 public 
relations men, most of them with cor- 
porations, and about 1350 p. r. firms. 

Leading p. r. efforts in 1960 include 
promotion of the virtues of TV ($500,- 
000 for this effort), tea as a masculine 
drink, and cigarettes as not a cause of 
lung cancer. 
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lt Develops That. . . 


Congress Still Shies from Cameras 


ABC’s request to bring cameras and 
microphones into the Senate to cover 
the recent rump session got as far as 
was expected: nowhere. 

But for such limited exceptions as 
presidential appearances before joint 
Senate-House sessions and Senate com- 
mittee meetings at the individual com- 
mittee’s discretion, Capitol Hill is closed 
to electronic and still-camera coverage. 
In his discretion, House Speaker Ray- 
burn does not even allow committee 
coverage. 

Tourists must leave cameras outside 
before entering either chamber. 


Freedom Commission Bill Fails 
A bill (8.1689) to establish a Free- 


dom Commission to operate an academy 
teaching government personnel, private 
citizens, foreign students, and others in 
a “cold war operational science” passed 
the Senate (8-31-60) but failed to clear 
the House before its late summer ad- 
journment. 

Opposition centered in Rep. Francis 
Walter’s House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Walter quoted the Justice 
Department as saying existing machin- 
ery was sufficient to cold war problems. 


Fascist Fails in Free Speech Plea 


New York Supreme Court Justice 
Henry Epstein has dismissed (8-30-60) 
the petition of George L. Rockwell, lead- 
er of the American Nazi Party, to speak 
in New York City’s Union Square. 

Rockwell claimed right of free speech. 
The jurist said, “It is not within the 
reasonable scope of the Bill of Rights 
amendment here relied upon to loose 
self-confessed advocates of violence upon 
a community at a time and place where 
it is inevitable that public disorder and 
riot will result.” 


Congress Denies TV Monitor Funds 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s committee 
to study broadcasting conduct during 
the political campaign — Broadcasting 
refers to it as “a Freedom of Informa- 
tion (Watchdog) Subcommittee” — 
failed to get from Congress any part of 
the $300,000 it had asked for opera- 
tions and must limp along on $35,000 
voted it some time ago. © 

The subcommittee hopes to monitor 
political broadcasts as planned by ask- 
ing volunteers throughout the country 
to submit to the subcommittee at no 
cost tapes of broadcasts by stations they 
suspect to be politically biased. 
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Rep. Clare Hoffman Notes 


Rep. Clare Hoffman, minority 
member of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information, 
notes in a committee report on the 
“housekeeping” statute (5 U.S.C. 
22), eventually amended to clarify 
the citizen’s right to inspect public 
records (H.R. 2767), that in the 
three years the amendment was 
argued “not one single letter has 
come to my desk from an individ- 
ual either demanding or opposing 
H.R. 2767 because of a personal 
grievance which indicates there is 
no overwhelming desire from the 
people for protection of their right 
to know.” 


Race Articles Bring 
Criminal Libel Action 


A federal court judge has refused 
(September 1960) to dismiss seven 
criminal libel suits being brought by 
Alabama politicians against Harrison 
Salisbury of the New York Times as 
an outgrowth of a series of articles on 
race reiations in Alabama. 

Alabama claims the right to reach out 
and punish a paper far removed from its 
boundaries on the basis of a statute 
empowering the state to institute court 
action against those who do _ business 
in the state. 

When the Times sent Mr. Salisbury. 
into Alabama, it is claimed, it was doing 
business. Indictments against Times 
stringers in two Alabama cities were 


.quashed because the judge found they 


were not “agents” of the Times. 

One reader of the Times, a Benjamin 
Fischler, wrote a letter to the editors 
(9-21-60) explaining his concern. He 
finished: 

“As a member of a minority group 
aware how great a part a free press has 
played in preserving the constitutional 
rights of citizens of every creed, race, 
and color, I dread the day when the 
hate groups, religious and race bigots 
will have a Roman holiday without fear 
of exposure by a long departed free 
press.” 


Information in Short Supply 


A UNESCO mass communications pa- 
per, “Developing Mass Media in Asia,” 
(January 1960) reports that newspaper 
circulation in Asia is below what the 
area’s literacy warrants. 

Eighty per cent of Southeast Asian 
circulation is concentrated in Japan. 

Some 1,000 daily papers circulate 
over 45 million copies to 969 million 
Asian readers, 


Newsman Unions Form 
Inter-American Group 


Delegates from about 20 newspaper 
unions in the Western Hemisphere, meet- 
ing in Lima, Peru, late in August, have 
established the Inter-American Federa- 
tion of Working Newspapermen’s Or- 
ganizations. ; a 

Adoption of resolutions deploring 
press freedom restrictions in some Latin 
American countries came after bitter 
debate. 

Haiti, Paraguay, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Nicaragua were denounced for 
“oppressive measures . . . against the 
press.” Cuba was dealt with in a second 
resolution deploring the loss of press 
freedom under Castro and calling on the 
Cuban government to “go back to its 
early promises, and secure freédom of 
expression to the Cuban press.” 

IAFWNO’s 13-member executive 
board will meet in the first half of 
1961. Next general meeting will be at 
Bogota, Colombia, in 1962. 


News Blackout Backfires 

Papers, radio and TV stations in 
Houston blacked out a decision to de- 
segregate city’s lunch counters. Media 
argued action was in interest of the 


‘public safety and mercantile well-being. 


Time (9-12-60) reported, “All three 
Houston papers underestimated the abil- 
ity of Houstonians to find out the news 
for themselves. The papers were be- 
sieged with angry calls.” 

Question of suppression of news by 
the media for the best of reasons was 
raised last winter when some newsmen, 
press and radio, decided not to carry 
news about swastika paintings. 


ACLU Proposes Shift to UHF 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has proposed (7-15-60) a shift spread- 
ing from 5 to 10 years of the 13-chan- 
nel very high frequency broadcasting 
system to the 70-channel ultra high fre- 
quency system. During the shift period, 
the current system would be retained. 

The ACLU said more channels were 
needed “. . . to insure the wide range 
of programs to which the public is en- 
titled under the free speech (and by in- 
terpretation, free hearing) guarantee. 
. .. that once the firm decision has 
been made by Congress that there will 
be a complete change-over to UHF by 
a given year, scientists and engineers 
will discover ways of improving trans- 
mission, both as to quality ... and 


range...” 


There is no such thing as a moral or 
an immoral book. Books are well writ- 
ten, or badly written. That is all, — 
Oscar Wilde 


